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Abstract: We examine the effect of educational attainment and income on support for suicide 
bombing among Muslim publics in six predominantly Muslim countries that have experienced 
suicide bombings: Indonesia, Jordan, Lebanon, Morocco, Pakistan, and Turkey. We make two 
contributions. First, we present a conceptual model, which has been lacking in the literature. Second, 
we consider attitudes towards two different targets of suicide bombings: civilians within the 
respondent’s country and Western military and political personnel in Iraq. We find that the effect of 
educational attainment and income on support for suicide bombings varies across countries and 
targets. Our findings therefore draw attention to the difficulties of making generalizations about 
Muslim countries, and the importance of distinguishing between targets of suicide bombings. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Perpetrators use suicide bombing as a high profile and cost-effective tactic in the hope of 
producing cultural, economic, social, or political change (Berman and Laitin 2006; Pape 2003). In 
different conflicts, suicide bombings have targeted civilians, military personnel, political personnel, 
or some combination of these targets (Gambetta 2006). Such attacks were rarely used prior to the 
1980s, but their numbers and the damage they cause have increased dramatically (Enders and 
Sandler 2005). As of 2005, more than 350 suicide bombings were perpetuated in countries other 
than Iraq (Hoffman 2006, 131). In Iraq, there have been more than 545 suicide bombings between 
the U.S.-led invasion of May 2003 and the end of September 2007 (O’Hanlon and Campbell 2007, 
10). 1 In addition to claiming thousands of casualties, suicide bombs destroy infrastructure and 
private property, weaken the investment climate, undermine the tourism industry, and lead to the 
reallocation of resources in a way that undermines economic growth (Frey, Luechinger and Stutzer 
2007; Drakos and Kutan 2003; Hafez 2007; Siqueira and Sandler, 2006; Yechiam, Barron and Erev 
2005). 2 

The characteristics of ordinary men and women are critical to understand the use of suicide 
bombing tactics. Political scientist Robert Pape (2005, 81) and political sociologist Jeff Goodwin 
(2006, 326-327) argue that organizations executing suicide bombing campaigns require substantial 
public (or community) support in order to replenish their membership, finance the bombings, and 
avoid detection and elimination by government forces. The policy question is: what can be done to 
reduce public support for suicide bombing? Many politicians, diplomats, social scientists and Nobel 
laureates believe that increasing the educational attainment and income of ordinary men and women 
will reduce support for suicide bombing. Indeed, billions of dollars in government expenditure and 
foreign aid are being directed to education and economic development in Muslim countries in the 
hope of reducing public support for suicide bombing and other forms of terrorism (Novelli and 
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